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Success in modern warfare depends on accurate 
knowledge of the enemy, and of the country in 
whicli the war is carried on. 

bcoiits are the eyes and ears of an army, and on 
^heir intelligence and smartness mainly depends 
e success of all oiDerations. The brain and strong 
n, the General and his troops, are helpless unless 
^scouts ex|)lain where, when, and how to strike 
to ward off attack. 

These Lessons are the notes, revised and ang- 
lented, of courses of instruction conducted by the 
^thor; and he publishes them in the confidence 
will bo of service more especially to non- 
nmissioned officers who are instructing men. 

The Lessons form the outline, to be filled in by 
e Instructor, of a complete course of instruction 
^ Scouting and Reconnoitring’^, 




geneeal insteuotioss to lboitjeee. _ 


Tm followiai notes tor lessons teffl eiplain 

themselves. * ^ t + 

For indoor lessons it wiU be found expedient to 

divide tlie time to be occupied by tbe lesson into 

three divisions : — , , . • 

The first, equal to one-quarte>of the whole time, 

to be occupied by quesiions on the last lesson. 

The second, equal to one-half of the whole, to be 

occupied by the new subject. , , i i 

The third, equal to fine-quarter of the whole, to 
he occupied by questions on the new subject. 

This method fixes the knowledge acquired, and 
also shows whether those attending are under- 
standing as they go, and also which of them are 
capable and which not, of eventually becommg 

efficient reconnoitrers or scouts. _ ^ 

A large black-board divided by painted white 
lines into large squares will be found of great 

assistance. 

The Lessons are in outline, but Appendix D 
contains, in alphabetical arrangement, material 
with which the Lessons may be readily amplified. 
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RECONNAISSANCE AND SCOUTING. 



LESSON I. 

REOONlirAISSAXOB. 

Deflmtmi * — Eeconnaissfrace is the acquisition of 
knowledge of the country over which military 
^ operations are likely to be carried on, and of the 
numbers, position, and probable intentions of the 
enemy : and the better the officer commanding the 
force knows these particulars, the better he will be 
able to make his dispositions for attack or defence. 

Beconnoitrers , — Men personally fit and specially 
trained for the work will be selected to undertake 
this duty, either singly or in pairs, and, as a rule, 
supported by patrols. They are termed scouts or 
reoonnoitrers. 

Their Qualifications . — A scout must be a man of 
intelligence and pluck, and a good horseman, with 
confidence in himself, that is to say, one who will 
not lose his head in a sudden emergency, but can 
trust to himself to get out of all difficulties, and 
who is full of “dodges’’ to meet every kind of 
incident or accident that may occur. 

# A man of this kind, enjoying good eyesight and 
power of hearing, is personally fit to be a scout, but 
he still requires to he specially trained and, above 
all, instructed as to what sort of information he is 




. IlECON2irAISSA2irC’E , .AND SCODTING. 

required to obtain, and in what recognised form'it 
IS to Ixi recorded or sent in. 

_ Informatim reqmred.--ln general, the kind of 
mformation required to he obtained by a scout would 
be the nature and peculiar points of a certain tract 
«f country, the particulars of the course of some 
body &cf^^ position of the enemy’s outposts, malr. 

How reported. 

Handed 


„ -The information gained will be 
in for the information of the officer com- 
manding the force, in the form of a written report 
accompanied by a “sketch” or map of the ground 
examined. ^ ^ 

Jlfopreadinflr.— Every scout must be able to “read” 
a map as previous to starting on a reconnoitring 
expedition the hneof country to be examined would 
be pointed out to him on a map, and he would also 
way by the map and not trust to 
guides, whom it might be impossible to obtain or 
injudicious to trust. 

^ ^ r ^ map sufficient 

purposes : it is not intended to be a 
fimshed affair or a copperjilate map, but merely a 
j ing down of the chief remarkable points and 
what are called^ “ mUitary features” of tL piec^ of 
TOuntry, with information about them writte^on 
the sketch Itself or in the report that accompanies it. 

®’*^®*oh map m a bird’s-eye view of the country' 
such as one would obtain on looking straight dou^ 
a balloon: and that of a scout should be on 
a redu^ ^le ^ to be all on one sheet of 
paper, in which the “ features,” that is hills roads 

*«•> represent^ T; 
signs that are called “ conventional ” becaime 

tffings^^ tIuTIh ^ certain 

mngs. Ihns all the reconnoitrers use the same 



Hidhvoi^' ZiTLe. 


T^Zfi^p'aph. 


XullctZi 


Dry wfcter‘cour,se. 





sicrnsaiid the officer in charge easily 

‘‘ A reconnoitrer can often say more, and that 

in two lines of drawing, than he could in tw 

of writing."’ 

Conventional %ns.— [Exhibit and explain 
of conventional signs. See riate 

North point.— As a rule, unless otherwise 
the top part of the, sketch is the north of 
bottom the south, the right the east, and 
west Where an arrow is drawn on the ske 
• direction of such arrow shows w-here the noi 

To find where the north is when you are 
have no compass, notice the position of the sr 
midday, and stand with your back to it 
risrht hand will be to-w%rds where the sun r 


^ Pointers. 

•The scale of the map is the proportion 
rears to the size of the ground or area 
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represented in it. Thus yon will see written on a 
sketcli Scale, 6 inches = 1 mile’’; that means 
that in six inches of sketch one mile of country is 
represented. For instance, if a Tillage called Gain 
is one mile distant from another called xlhel, on your 
» map jmn will find they are six inches apart ; and say 
there is a pond half a mile north of Abel, in yonr 
sketch yon^will find the conyentional sign for a pond 
three inches above the sign for yillage of Abel. 

Military sketches of large* tracts of country would 
be drawn on a scale of 3 or 4 inches to a mile. 
Sketches of smaller tracts on a scale of 6 inches to a 
mile. Sketches of villages, positions, &c., on 8 or 
12 inches to a mile, showing every small detail, 
every house, 

To make a rough scale for«yourself when drawing 
a sketch, suppose it is to be done on a scale of 
4 inches to 1 mile; take a strip of paper or card 
4 inches long, which will equal 1 mile, fold it in 
two, make a mark at the bend, and this mark from 
end of the paper will give 880 yards (i a mile), 
subdivide this half into half and mark it 440, halve 
that division and you get 220, and from that 110 
yards. 

[Draw on the board on a large scale a plan of any 
spot the men know, such as the barracks or a bit of 
country in the vicinity, explaining it as you go 
along, filling in with conventional signs, Ques- 
tion each man on it when finished to sea if he can 
read a map at all. See Plate II. 

Give out copies of “ conventional signs ” for each 
man to copy, first explaining the more difficult ones 
and giving hints as to drawing them.] 


QUESTIONS ON THE FIRST LESSON. 

In a large sketch, which is usually the north of it? 
Suppose you have no compass, how do you find the north 
as you stand, by day ? by night ? 
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What is meant by a map being drawn on a scale of 6 indies 
to a mile ? 

What are “conventional signs”? Which is the right 
bank of a river ? How wouhl you draw a dry watercourse or 
ravine in a sketch? What is the difference between the 
conventional sign for a cutting and that for an erabauk-« 
ment? What is the difference between the conventional 
sign for a marsh and that for heath or grass jungle? In the 
centre of the conventional sign for a river here, an arrow is 
drawn, what does that mcifti"? Supposing a ford is impass- 
able to infantry and artillery but not to cavalry, what sign 
would you put against it ? 


LESSON IL 

SKETCHES AND KEPOKTS. 


There are four kinds of sketch and report : 1. The 
road sketch and report. 2. The field sketch and 
report. 3. The position sketch and report. 4. The 
special report. 

1. A road sketch is merely a sketch of the road 
itself, showing the turns it takes and objects that 
are to be found within half a mile on either side of 
it. This sketch would he drawn up* the centre of 
the paper, leaving a good margin on each side in 
which to write descriptions of the various objects on 
either side of the road as they are passed. 

2. A field sketch is a sketch of a tract of country, 

with the report explaining the various objects and 
features written out on a separate sheet of paper. 
In this case the objects would not be described as 
you meet with them, but would be grouped and 
described under their headings as in the printed list 
on the sketching pads, [See Appendix C.j All roads 
_n the sketch would be described one after the other ; 
then all the buildings that were there,, and so on 
with rivers, bridges, and so forth. ^ •- 

The position sketch and report deals with all 
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details of locality, forces, &c., of any position kelcl 
by yonr own forces or those of the enemy. 

4. The special report is one concerned with some 
one point — as the depth of a ford, the presence or 
absence of water on a hill, &c. 

General Features , — General features include the 
points that you should notice, supposing you were 
told to send in a sketch of a'' hit of conntiy with 
a report. You should state whether the country 
is fiat, undulating, or hilly, if it is open plain, or 
broken up with watercourses, streams, fences, &c. ; 
what kind of fences prevail, whether walls or 
hedges, and their height. If the country is culti- 
vated or barren, if the per^^de are nmnerous and 
friendly, whether the crops are high and ripe, or 
not, whether water is plentiful, and if so, how 
obtained, wdiether from w’-ells or streams. Descrip- 
tion and number of cattle seen, and any signs of the 
enemy having been in the neighbourhood — e. g. old 
camping grounds, bits of accoutrements, loopholed 
walls, &c. 

Boads and Paths , — As a rule, a road should be 
sketched so as to show the principal objects on each 
side of it for Jhalf a mile distance, and particulars 
of these written up the margin on each side of the 
sketch. The width of the road should he stated; 
whether it is macadamised or not ; whether in good 
or had repair; whether materials are handy for 
repairing it with. Whether the road is open to the 
surrounding country or closed hy hedges, &c., and 
whether the country on either side would admit of 
troops marching alongside the road. Whether it 
crosses any bridges, hills, passes through defiles, 
cuttings, embankments, giving their length and 
depth, and what roads branch from this one, what 
towns are passed, and so forth. Ail hills should be 
noticed and their gradients given. Ordinary car- 
riages cannot ascend anything more than 1 in 7 ; 
guns may be got up short hills of 1 in 4. 


SKETCHES AND HEPOETS. 



Towns and Villages.— 'The names of towns and 
villajres slioiiM he carefnllj found ont, and correctly 
entered in tlie report. In India a town often has 
two names (e. g. Quetta is also by some tribes called 
Sliailkote), in such case enter both names : if there 
" is any peculiarity in the appearance from a distance 

of the Tillage or town, state it, as it will often assist 
in the recognition of the place: state the* length of 
the sides of a comjiact place or its general length 
of straggling, also whether it is on a hill, or level 
* with surrounding countiy, and on or near a road ; 

what the houses are built of and how roofed, the 
. number of population approximately (reckoning it 

at liye people per house), the names of the mayor or 
p>rincipal inhabitants, the amount of forage, house 
shelter and stabling available, with details of any 
particularly large buildings, such as churches, bar- 
racks, &c. ; also state whether the place is walled 
or not. In Europe, “village” is used for some 
cottages with a church, “ hamlet ” for cottages with- 
out a church. liecord facts as to water supply — 
depth of wells and of water in them, their number, 
usual service of water used by inhabitants, &c. 

Buildings and Walls . — In regard to buildings, state 
whether on a hill or not, and what class of building, 
whether farmhouses, barracks, what their height, 
whether thatched or tiled, whether built of brick 
\ or stone, and particulars of out-houses, &c., their 
length, and probable amount of accommodation 
both for men and horses: for men — allow for one 
man to every yard of front of building for every 
single row of rooms. Horses occupy 6 feet of length 
and 12 of width, 

Bivers and Canals . — Their breadth (and I will tell 
you Jater on how to measure the breadth and force), 
depth, force and direction of current, and whether 
tidal or not. The name of the river, the nature of 
the bottom, whether sandy, stony, or mud; the 
banks, whether stee|> or sloping enough to allow 



Vi 
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carts or guns to descend into tlie river, also tlieir 
height, and especially which of them is highest, 
and so commands the other. Kotiee in your report 
whether the river is likely to alter much in size 
according to the season of the year. Give names, 
isize, and position of any rivers or streams ninning 
into the one you are examining, also description of 
any islands there may he upon it, whetlier wooded 
or not, or inhabited, then* sfze, and height above 
water ; bridges, fords, and locks, and their positions 
should he given ; also the numbers, size (length and 
width in feet) and description of boats to be found 
at any places on the banks. The names of any 
towns or villages on the river. 

Woods and Forests. — Ti?eir extent, the average 
height and species of trees, i, e. whether fir, oak, or 
beech, &c., whether the trees are close together or 
not ; what kind of undergrowth, whether of bushes 
or grass ; what roads, houses, &c., are to be found. 

Mountains and Hills . — Their height, character of 
their surface, whether rocky or wooded, whether 
the top is flat or pointed, what roads and paths cross 
over, and whether they are too steep for artillery or 
waggons. State in what direction a good view can 
be obtained from the summit, and for how far. 

Bridges . — Their length, breadth, height of road- 
way above the water, material (whether stone, brick, 
iron, wood), boats, pontoon, &c., the number and 
nature of supports, height and thickness of parapet, 
what villages are near and how situated with regard 
to the bridge. Also notice if any trees, iron rails, 
&c,, are handy for repairing it, should it be broken 
down. 

Bailway s . — Their gauge (i. e. the exact distance 
from the inside of one rail to the inside of another), 
whether a single or double line, length and height of 
embankments, tunnels, cuttings, bridges, How 
many telegraph wires, and the height and material 
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of the posts. The sleepers on which rails rest 
whether wooden beams or iron pans. The names of 
any stations on the line, and distances to them. 

Batln-m (Sf/ahons.— Description as under head of 
“Bnildinms,” length, height, breadth, and matenaD 
of the platforms ; the number of sidings, particulars * 

of tankSj pumps, amount of coal in 
carrias^es, trucks, -vans, engines, avaxlaMe. What , 
forges there are, and ^^hat stock of spare rails, 
sleepers, &c. 

Ferries , — The size, description, and number of 
boats available and how worked, whether on a rope 

and jiulley, rowed or punted, &c. 

Fords,— Theix depths (Over 4 feet 4 inches is 
considered impassable for cavalry, 3 feet for infantry, 

2 feet 6 inches for guns,) Notice whether the lord 
goes straight across, or in a diagonal direction ; 
whether its bottom is muddy, stony, or sandy, 
(Paths leading down one bank and up the opposite 
one show where the ford is to be found.) 

Jlars^es.— Their extent, what paths across them 
there may be, and whether they are to be found at 
all times of the year, as many bogs are only tem- 
porary during wet weather, or irrigation season. 

Lalces,— Their extent, depth, description of islands 
and shores. What boats are available. Are fish 
plentiful? 

Enemy , — In reporting on the enemy, state whether 
he is stationary or not. The strength and position, 
arm and dress of his piquets and outposts. If the 
enemy is posted on a ridge, in a plain or wood, or 
if entrenched. If the outposts appear vigilant, and 
sentries plentiful, and patrols numerous. Give, if 
possible, the direction they take, and their hours 
of going out. If the approaches to the position 
are open, and if commanded by guns, or hel^Jf 




Hvmm'ium ON THE SECOND LESSOR 
(to be asked in the Fourth Lesson), 

Suppose you were told to draw a sketch 6 inches to a mile 

woA ^ith ^ ^ 

What signs stand for feet and inches? 

Why is it necessary to show the direction of the north on 
your sketch r 

dr^^ necessary to state the scale on which it is 

In first starting to draw a road sketch, where do you com- 
m^e working on your paper ? And how do you begin ? 

r>,o V j forget to do when they have 

marked ^eir starting-point and the direction of the road ? 
Llo put down the north and south line, and so fix the rela- 
tive position of the sketch with the actual north.] 

After pacing along the original line of the road for say 100 
^B, It tiros rather to the right : how do you find out the 
mount of turn to dra,w it in your sketch ? [By first adjust- 
^ ^e sketch with the actual north— getting the north and 
line corre^y under that of the compass-and then 

K Pr®ent position on the 

^mh, md move the end of it till it is pointing down the 
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LESSON III. 

PEACTICAL MAP DEAWING. ^ 

Draw skeleton map of a road on tie Hack-board 
nreoared with squares. Explain how to copy or 
wdoce by using similar* and proportional squares. 
Let the mefcopy the skeleton map on to their own 
„T,er ruled with squares. Let them make 
Scales of 6 inches to a mile (as described in first 
lesson) Dictate features and objects at different 
dTtanhes along, or at right angles off the road 
thioh the mef draw_ with 
signs without referring to list. 7* 

roads should be drawn narrow, wnting and trees all 
one way up, name, date, scale, and noi-th point to be 
ied^; eV stroke or dot to have a mean“g 
Eoads entering from top and left to be labelled 
“From so and so, so many miles —roads going 
out to right and bottom “ To so and so. Collect 
these sketches, and keep them for next lesson, bee 
Plate III. 

~~ ■ 

QUESTIONS ON THE THIBD LESSON. 

If a map 12 inches to a mile is given you to copy on a 
reduced scale, say of 6 inches to a mile, how would you set 

^^ow^d? you make out a road sketch and report? and 
how an ordinary sketch and report of a tract of country r 

‘What do you call this latter kind of sketch ? 
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LESSON I¥. 

AXGLES, DISTANCES, GRADIENTS, HEIGHTS. 

[Hand out the men’s dictated sketches of provions 
, “k, and pass round yoxir own 

sketch of the same piece fgr isspection and compari- 
son. bhow specimens of road sketches and reports.] 

Angles.— In making out a road sketch, I have only 
told you to enter each object off the road in the 
sketch as you come abreast of it on the road ; but it 


IS not always easy to tell when you are exactly 
abreast of an object, especially if it is rather far 
away, Eemember that a right angle is a square 
^angle like the comer of this book; and that for an 
object to be abreast of you it must be at a right 
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’ angle witli the line yon are proceeding along at the 
point where yon happen to he. 

Thus : A B (Fig. 1) is the line yon are proceeding 
I along and yon are at A. o is a house 300 jards away 

: to your right. If <? is at a right angle with A you 

are opposite to c, and would therefore enter it in 
your sketch. A rough way to find whether you are 
^ at a right angle with c at A is : Suppose you are 

: facing B; turn half right, close the left •eye and 

I look as far as you can t<? the left with the right, 

move your head round tiU the object you were 
' marching on (B) is the last thing you can see to the 
left. Then, without moving the head, close the 
right eye and open the left. The last object you 
can now see to the right will he at right angles to 
A B : so if you can just c with your left eye, you 
are opposite to it ; if, however, you find you quite 
easily see c, and some ground to the right of it, it 
shows you are not yet opposite to it (as A a?),. and 
must therefore move further up the road A B ; or if 
, you cannot see it at all, it shows you have gone too 

j far and passed it (as A z). 

! Another and a more accurate way of laying down 

^ a right angle, and one which should be employed 
whenever you have time for it, is carried out by 
means of a cord (or headrope, reins, and stakes,; 
(pegs, sword, &c.). 

Supposing you are standing at P (Pig- 2) and you 
want to move off at a right angle to the object A ; first 
plant a peg at F, then another between P and A at 0, 
a few paces from P — ^mark the line from P to 0. Then 
take any point a couple of paces from this line;an3'' 
mark it with the peg 0. Then fasten one end of 
your cord to C and take as much cord as will reach 
from C to P, walk round with this amount, marking 
the gi’ound with the end in your hand, thus de- 
scribing a circle round 0. Where this circle cuts the 
line 0 P mark it as D, and move round with your 
circle till you get D and C in line, mark that point 
Ew Join E P, and D P E is a right angle. 
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To 136 aUe to find a right angle is specialhr 
useful in deteimining the breacltii of a river, or the 
distance from yon of any object yon eonicl not pace 
lip to on account of some obstacle! 



I 

I 

f 



Suppose yon are standing on the bank of a river at 
A (Fig. 3) and want to know the distance across: select 
soine object x on the opposite bank ; then find an 
object on yonr own side of the river at a light angle 
with a; A. Then pace towards it for say 75 yards 
to B ; at two-thirds of the distance, i. e. at 50 yards, 
a', plant a stick in the ground. At B find some 
object to yonr left at right angles to the line yon 
are poceeding along, and pace" from E towards it, 
looking back continnally to yonr stick at a' imtii 
yon find it comes in aline with x; then the distance 
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TOTi liare paced from B is Iialf tlie distance of A x. 
So if Toil dcjiiHe tiie distance from B to c it gives 
yon tiie vidtii of the river at A. This method of 



iinding a distance would also be of great use when 
reconnoitring an enemy in position, in finding how 
far off he is from certain points. 

To nieasnre velocity of current, pace 60 yards on 
bank, and time something floating low in the water 
— so as not to be affected by wind. If this takes 
60 seconds passing the 60 yards, the velocity of the 
current will be at the rate of 2 miles per hour, and 
so on in proportion. 

Gradients . — In describing hills, and particularly 
when a road goes up or down a hill, you will be 
expected to give the “gradient” or steepness of the 
8loi>e. This can either be described in degrees, to 
find which an instrument is necessary ; or, what is 
more simple, by stating the number of feet in which 
the hill rises 5 feet. To find this, face the hill, and 
hold any fiat thing, such as your sketch or your hand, 
horizontally (see Appendix D) in front of your eyes : 
notice the point where it cuts the ground in front of 
you : pace up to this point, which will give you the 
distance in which the hill rises a height of 5 feet; 
this distance should also be given in feet. Suppose" 
for instance, you hold up your sketch and pace up 
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to the point '-w-liere :it appeared to cut the ground, 
and you find: the' distance is' 5 yards, that is 15 feet, 
you would descxibe.that as; ‘^.gradient 5 in 15.” 

The following, are the conTentional signs used : — 

' Any gradient under 5 i,ia 4 is -f-' ^ ' 

„ ■ „ „ 5 in 8 is jZjl: . 

^ „ 5 in 18 is -q- 

■ So that against the road tn tlie ' example you would 

enter - 0 - ■ 

Hilh. — In sketching a hill, as you go up it take 
the gradient from the bottom till you reach the 
top ; i. e. when yon have finished as far as the spot 
where your sketch held horizontally in fiont of 
your eye first appeared to cut the ground, hold it 
up again in the same way and moTe up to the next 
point, and so on till you arrive at the top ; each time 
that you take the gradient gives 5 feet of height to 
the hill : add them together, and on arrival at the top 
you know the height as well as the general degree 
of slope of the side. Notice the general shape of the 
top of the hill, whether it is circular, or long and 
narrow, or what, and draw the outline of it in your 
sketch in pencil, and from this line draw the shading 
out on aimhe sides, with the lines close together 
where the hill is steep, and wide apart where the 
slope is easy. 

The position of the hill in the sketch should be 
fixed by taking the bearing of it from two points 
along your base, the same as any other object. 

Bill Sketching . — In proceeding to sketch a hill, first 
take the bearing of the highest point of it from two 
points on your base, and so fix on your paper the 
position of the top. Then ascend the hill, taking 
the gradient of the slope as you do so. On reaching 
the top, should you find it to be flat, a plateau as it 
is called, jjace its dimensions, and enter it in your 
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slietcli ; if it goes off into a ridge, take the bearing 
of the direction in %vhich it runs and the distance, 
rioting its breadth at the top. 

Take the direction of all streams and watercourses 
in which they run downwards, and draw them in 
your sketch, as they are the best guides to the shape 
of the hill, and show where the heights and where 
the depressions exist, the watercourses themselves 
being of course in iow^ ground, the ground 'between 
them being higher. 

Sketch in the general outline of the bottom of the 
hill. You should take the hearings of all important 
objects in the surrounding country, visible from the 
hiil-top ; then, in descending, select a different line 
to that by which you came up, and one which 
appears to be on the nlost easy slope, and take 
gradients as you go. Enter the line of descent and 
its slope in the sketch. 


Drawing and Shading Hills , — For shading in a hill 
in the fair copy of your sketch, the simplest method 
is to scrape some black-lead off a pencil, then with 
a crayon stump rubber, or some chamois leather or 
even blotting-paper doubled over the point of a 
pencil, take up a little of the lead and ruh it into 
the sketch along the course of all streams and water- 
courses, &c., and gradually work from tSem all over 
the sides of the hill, hut letting the shading become 
lighter and lighter as you proceed. All sloping 
ground should be shaded, but only steep places and 
! depressions should he dark, and the rising ground 

left very lightly shaded. The flat top of the hill 
and the flat country at the bottom should not be 
[' shaded at all. The shading should become lighter 

near the bottom of the hill, so as to blend gradually 
^ with the white of the flat ground. 

Cliffs and steep or broken places should be darkly 
shaded, and then depicted by sharp touches of pen 
I or pencil. 

In order to prevent its rubbing off, black-lead 

c ' 
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^iading slionld be lightly painted orer with a thin 
wash of gum and water, or milk. 

_ In the accompanying sketch of a hill, Plate lY thf ■ 

take the hearings of both points, then pace on to 0 
^ hero you take the second bearings of each and 
ts them in your sketch. Then from z you ascend 
-he^ nearest point (dotted line gives vour track! 
noting tne gi-adient_as_ ycm gb. On andving at the 
flat top yon sketch in its outline, take the direction 
and sketch them in, and 
j-kjtch m the general outline of the foot of the 

bearing of 

.cighteunng hills, or other features, and then 
pioeeed to the second point of the hill where you 
lei^^at the same operations, after which descend by 
voif"^" ('-dotted line), noting the gradients as 


^^cjiitouib. It IS not necessary for yon to loam m 
.fils course liow to make out contours in a sketch 

but It IS as well that you should know the meaning 

mapi! "" military 

shrtff Jr® f all the others in the sketch 

g ind . the fii St line withm this shows where the 


K,Mr rt-p +1 V-iT i. "'‘niu THIS snows wpere the 
attained a height of 25 feet: 


J.T . 7 . — ^ a neiam ot 25 fpot« 

the next line within that shows a height of 50 feet 
and s<» on : each contour, therefore, shows a rise of 
in feet in the height of the side of the hiU arJd 

ar thT'’ 7® contour are 

tlmt^ Imagine 

ar d tbf+7? °®®®r ®^®'’ sl^etch 

and that the water rose to a depth of 25 feet - the 
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line of tlie top of, tlie water ronnd the hill, would 
give the line of the 'first contour, and then if' the' 
flood rose to 50 feet of water, the' water, mark left 
Tvonld show the second contour line. 

Thus when looking at a hill in a sketch yon can 
reaclil}’ ascertain its height- in feet ^ hy ^ adding ^ 
together the nnniher of contours on its side and 
multiplying % 25. 

Moreover, yon can^at once recognise w'here the 
side of the hill is steep <lr otherwise, as, where the 
Cl ^ntoiirs come close together (as at O in sketch), the 
slope is steep, and where they lie far a23art it is on ■ 
an easy gradient. 

C^rmtoiirs, as a rule, and in maps on a scale of 
I] inches to a mile, show a difference in level of 
25 feet, but occasionally'* they are used to- show a 
lesser or a greater height, e. g. 10 feet rise, or 
50 feet, bnt in sneh cases a note on the maj) or 
numbers vrill tell yon of the fact. 

To find the height of a building, &c. 

Plant a pole 5 B (Pig, 4) in the ground, upright, at 
a certain distance from the foot of the object a A ; then 


' Is 




find the point C vrhere with your eye to the ground 
you find that the to]3 of the pole b comes in line with 
a the top of the wall Pace the distance C B, and 
measure the pole b B, then the proportion that 0 B 

G 2 
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bears to i B Is the proportion that G' A hears to a A, 
Measure C- A-to find height ofci A. E.g. snpposino* 
h B were 10 feet high and B, C proved 15 feet, that 
shows h B as two-thMs of B C, therefore a A will be 
two- thirds of A C. Yon imeastire. A 0 and find it to 
^he^45 feet, then a A the height of the wall is two- 
thirds of 45 ; that is, 80 feet. When the object to 
be measnred throws a shadow, measure its shadow 
and also the shadow of a pole, ^a, of kno^vn length. 
The proportion this shado# liears to the pole is the 
proportion the shadow* bears to the bnilding, &c. In 
this, as in other matters, much may be done by 
practising measnrements with one’s own limbs. Thus 
the fingers of the hand held ont at right angles to 
arm, cover at 100 feet distance about 12 feet in 
height, or a gradient of^l in % and so on in 
propoiiion. 


LESSON V. 

FEACTICAL SKETCHIh^G AND BEPORTING— 
OUTDOORS. 

[Take the^ class ont, providing each man with a 
sketching table, magnetic compass, cardboard map- 
scale, pencil, sheet of foolscap, and copy of printed 
‘‘headings for reports” (Appendix C), and let them 
do a short road sketch.] 

At commencing, fold the paper lengthwise in three 
to define a centre space for sketch, with margin on 
each side for report on the varions objects as they 
are met with, see Plate Y. Make a dot to represent 
the place where yon now stand at the bottom, and np 
the centre of the paper draw a line pointing from this 
dot straight np the paper; move the paper ronnd 
till this line points np the road yon are going to 
sketch ; place yonr compass on a part of the paper 
^,that is not likely to be wanted ; pnt a dot against 
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the north and south points, join 

then whenever afterwards the road 

first adjust the paper with the 

N. and S. line under those points in the compas , 

and then aim down the new direction of load 

S the dark line on the hack of the 

the point you have arrived ah in the sketch, and 

draw in that line as the new direction o^ the load. 

Objects on either side j;>f the road ^ 

of 300 yards will he enough for this ^ 

entered in the sketch as you come abreast of them, 

and described at once in the margin. 


LESSON VL 

abtanceb boab sketches— indoobs. 

fCorrect each man’s road sketch of |he Previous 
day, aloud, for the benefit of the rest of the class as 

"^^You all seem now to understand how to draw a 
road sketch, hut generally, 

service tbe valne of a road sketch wiJttld ^greatly 

SS S the qmcta. mtl; wM<* it » to. 

Working as you did yesterday, it would take a long 
time to put i miles of sketch on to paper, yet a road 
sketch would seldom represent less than that md 
would have to he done in about two or kours 

O^nd handed in. WeU, in the first place, to do this 
ri^you would he mounted, your horse would do aU 
nvTour pacing and at a faster rate than you could 
^ourse^f do it ; secondly, in an ordinary sketch 
^^on a scale of 3 inches to a mde you would not have 
1 to put in half the small details P^* ^ 

V yesterday in our 8 inches to a mile sketch; and 
^thirdly, the way used for noting down your in- 
formation wonld be far simpler# Ton merely 
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jour sketching pad in your sabretache, and a pencil 
and compass. Ton only nse this paper with the 
donhle line down the centre. That double line 
represents, in a way, the road yon follow; at first 
starting yon notice what direction the road runs in 
hy yonr compass, and write it between the lines at 
the bottom of the page. Yon then make yonr horse 
pace along the road while yon look ont to either side 
lor objects to report on ; a^iycm come abreast of each 
of these yon stop yonr horse, write between the two 
lines the distance he has come, and then on that side 
ot the lines that the object lies describe it, givin" 
tjie disdanee it is from the road as well. When the 
road changes direction, you write down at what 
aistance it does so and see«witli your compass what 
IS the new direction, and when found write that 
down too. p-om this rough memorandum you 
would be easily able on yonr return to camp to 
draw an ordinary road sketch and report. 

• ■'!5Tite down correctly the direction 

in which a road may mn or turn, or in which branch 
roads may mn, you should know the points of the 
compass. They are set out in Plate VI. 


LESSON VII. 

ADVANCED EOAD SKETCHES— OUTDOORS. 

1. Make each man in class measure height, breadth 
padient, Telocity of a current, practically. Pace a 
base, taking angles of objects from each end, adiusting 
paper to the compass on both occasions first, and 
draw the objects in on sketch. Test pacing over a 
measured 200 yards (on a range is simplest). Then 
mount and test pe horse’s ^aces at a walk, trot and 
canter, several times over the same distance, to get 
the average number of paces in which he does it 
the nder to enter result in his note-book. 
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2. iDstrxictor docs a bit of (^nick TOdd slcctcld'^g, 
using tlie memorandum, and explains bow the in- 
formation tbiis collected is to be drawn on paper as 
an ordinary road sketch, and report on return to 
camp. The compass would be used in drawing the 
sketch to give the vaiiations of one point from 
another, but the needle should be stopped from 
going round the north by the check, or better still, 
a circular card made J^vith the compass points 
accurately marked on it* and a hole in the centre. 
In drawing the sketch, the north point should first 
be drawn, and then wherever a compass hearing 
would be required a pencil line parallel to this 
would be drawn, on which the compass would^ he 
laid with ISh and S. coiTesponding with the line. 
Then, say you want to mow direction of a road as 
N.N.E., put a dot against that point, another against 
the oppjosite point, S.S.W.; remove the compass 
and connect the dots. 

3. Instructor draws a field sketch on 8 or^ 12 
inches to a mile, using magnetic compass to adjust 
the paper at each “station,’’ from which angles of 
different objects are taken by aiming at them with 
the ruler laid on the sketch. On the position of an 
object being fixed by intersection, a man should be 
sent to examine and bring back all information 
about it to tbe instructor, which he enters^ in his 
paper of notes.' ■ Explains ^how bhe lines of .■ inter- 
section would be rubbed out for making the fair 
copy of the sketch, and the north he made the top of 
the sketch by making the writing and^'trees,; &c., 
stand that way: the report would be on a separate 
sheet, a margin being preserved in which to show 
the main headings, and the objects being grouped 
under these headings, numbered or lettered to cor- 
respond with numbers written against them in the 
sketch, and described in the body of the report. 
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LESSON VIII. 

SKETCHING BY CLASS — ^OUTDOORS. 

'by the class 12 

Ins£ot^ e^C^L7f:tlSZ s^tS" 

to lead if possible across tlje centre of the STmiTirl +« 
be sketched; to have a ^^-defined n wf ! " 
end, each of which should be visible from 
thegro^d between them shluTd be ev^^^^^^ 

S£JX‘Jfe“ .-SS/i^LKT? 

he IS abreast of, or has passed it.] ^ 


lesson IX. 

ROAD SKETCHING, MOUNTED— OUTDOORS, 
by S Ws'jS‘’“irLt 
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LESSON X. 

EXAMIEfATION OF WORK DONE IK LESSOKS 
Vm. AKD IX. 

[Correct fair copies of tlie field sketcli and report 
of the eighth lesson, and the road shetch aiQ-d report 
of the ninth; return •th^ last to be redrawn on a 
reduced scale of 3 in. to a mile, see Plate TIT. The 
instructor to exhibit his own sketches and reports 
for comparison, and explain that the sketches have 
been drawn on double the scale that would be 
usually employed for such sketches, merely because 
the larger scale is easier «fbr beginners to work on, 
Eoad sketches as a rule would be drawn at 3 inches 
to a mile ; field sketches at 6 inches to a mile.] 


LESSON XI. 

DRAWIKQ AND COLOURINa. 

Hints for drawing fair copies . — ^In inking in or 
drawing the fair copy of a field sketch, it is best, if 
you have time, and wish to do it neatly, to trace 
your rough copy made on the ground off on to a 
fresh, clean, piece of paper. To do this, take a soft 
pencil and black over the back of the rough sketch 
under the principal objects shown in it : then pin 
the rough sketch with its back on the face of the 
clean piece of paper: go over the lines of the 
principal features with a hard pointed pencil, which 
will cause them to be reprinted on the paper below : 
remove the upper paper and you will find the 
positions of enough principal objects shown on the 
new paper to guide you to filling in the rest of the 
smaller ones. These should ail be sketched in t: 
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lightly in. pencil first : and remember tliat for this 

and indeed for all drawing connected with sketches 
yon _ must nse a sharp-pointed pencil. It is im- 
possible to draw accurately or neatly with a blunt 

pencil 

As soon as yon have shown the exact positions of 
the Tarious objects lightly in pencil, start to ink 
them 111, Jor which purpose use a fine nib, but not 
one that is too fine and ne^lle»libe. 

Where lines are drawn close alongside one another 
as m the shading of a cutting, embankment, hill 
nnllali, ifec., every stroke ought to be firm and clear* 
you should never scribble or draw strokes without 
meaning: you ought to be able to count every iien 
stroke in the sketch and account for it as meaning 
something. 

In drawing a Tillage it should be carefully shaded 





with firm straight lines, aU of the same thickness 
and same distance apart, and lying parallel to each 

■■■' 'Otaer. ■ ■ 

LricL buildings should in the same way be care- 
fully shaded with red. But in drawing a laro*e 
viUage it will often be advisable to diaw' lio*ht 
pencil lines here and there acro.ss it, parallel to each 
other, to serve as a guide for you when shading in 
m ink to keep your lines parallel then. Moreover 
yon cannot draw a long straight line without moving 
your band, and that is apt to make the line shak*^ 
• SO it IS hotter to draw short loBgths of firm straight 
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lines to form one long one, and, if you- like, connect 
tlie ''joints ” of it afterwards. ' 



The wav it slioiihl not he drawn. » The way it should be drawn. 

In drawing hills, the steepest parts are shown 'by 
lines heing drawn closer together. The general 
outline of the tops of the hills should be sketched 
in in pencil first, and the shading done in ink com- 
mencing from these outlines. 

Coloured SJcetcJies.— Should, you have to draw a 
very finished field sketch and colour it, you would 
show sandy ground with a light coat -nf yellow, 
woods with light green, water with blue, brick or 
stone buildings with red, mud or wooden buildings 
or villages with black. In a map on a very small 
scale you may show railways by a red line, and 
telegrajihs with a yellow one, Eoads are painted 
light browB. 

'"First draw in your sketch lightly in pencil ; then 
where you wish to lay on any wash of colour, first 
go over with a wet brush to damp the surface of the 
paper, and then take only a little colour in your 
Inrush and a fair amount of water, and paint over 
the damp part of the paper. In this way the colour 
is laid on evenly, not dark in some parts and light 
in others. When all the colouring has been done 

|i , 
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?5t°r *5i“ S""” ’“™ ootouS ,°3, “P °f the 
Zy “T”' »» Mot tl.£“"' “ tio Ml i. 
ol«.r, dtW JVZTrf " M PM ii ama b« 

should be written f“® ^''ames 

tnose of villages. Alwatro i ^ larger letters than 
m^ich as possible, the same "^ting, as 

yon should never have x stetch 

read names, &a, on it. about to' 


Lesson xii. 

POSITION sketching. 

vL^'ro^d'^-J’ important 

^o‘SS‘olajS‘% *“ “ 

““o^cir SdS.'""* -OOH 

position to be held W Jst of a 

P«li«aieia ,,ya,.^^J0„ „w. .id., 2.d;rf J 

aatare ^'Meh &oni the 

easily defended by a 'w-onid be 

attacking it. ^ against another fore! 

held by ^fmo^^oplfSa about to be 
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as to where to go and what yon wonid he required 
to find out: e.g you might be told to go out along 
the Agra Eoad till you came to the village Aurung- 
abad, and examine and report on this viUage to 
show wiietl^r it would make a good position for 
defending the Agra Eoad, that is, to prevent an 
enemy approachmg any farther along it, from Agra 
towards Muttra. Before starting on this kind^of 
reconnamsance, always, make sure that yoif under- 
stand rightly from which direction the enemy is 
expected to approach; a “position” should enable 
the defenders to pour in a fire from both sides of the 
line of the enemy’s advance. On reaching the spot 
jou wish to report on, you should go out to the front 
iialf a mile and ^proaeh it over the same 
pound an enemy would lave to, and notice any 
housp or hills, &e., in the position from which you 

aiid mark them 

^ temg the strong points in the position. The 

as a road sketch as you 
^vance along the rpd, or as a field sketch by taJdng 
a base Ime across the front of the position whioh- 

sSe of circumstances, on 

scale of U or 8 inches to a mile. In either case the 
remrt should be made out separate from the sketch 
_ Eeinember that mformation on these three points 

position that is to ' 

oa defended hy yonr own side. 

p^“^® which a fire 
^P advancing enemy? 

in ® 1 especiaUy 

n the way of sunk roads, ravines, &c., by which he- 

S poST?* "" of. 

dnveninby theenemy? ^ 

iuformation you must notice 
the best points as you approach from the front fix 
their position in your Vketch, and C gf ’aS . 




so 

EECOKNAISSANCE and scodtins. 

eramine eact of them in tnm anrl i 
! ticulars of them ’ “ Par- 

Sl=l«S-HS 

he most earefonl* gronnd to the flanks should 

waEr Sles 4!;“ roads; 

aKnorX^Msmcm’r-’h^^^^ 

For tire tkLf 1 ® ^ghtmg accordingly. 

Srir -?/:liria? 

or Mil tliaT wS ^niUmg 

building, such as a Amclf 'prton &r'’tfT 

trioTst^atTAr 

Jfend theCi;:: tSlenS^f ^ S^nd" 
£~wav.%rt Tillages were fought oTeJ 

rfts;£f 

hold it forhOTm^trn’more T 

.f • feor:ar4“u 

S~fpS5f3 

sesi-iSiSSiS 


POSITIQK SEETCHIlS^a., , , 

then of tlie roads, &c., for retreat, tlie ciiief lieiglits 
and large Ijiiildings ; and notice if there are materials 
hanilT Ijarricatling the. road,, siicli as trees, carts, 
fornitiire- beams, &c. 

If a pair of 3-011 were sent out to. sketch a position, 
the quickest waj- would he for one to reconnoitre 
one half of it, and the other the other half, and join 
3’'oiir .sketches afterwards. ' In drawing the sketch, 
tbe front, of the position should be towards' the top 
of tLe paper. Xever inin?l w-here the north is, draw 
the sketch so that the enemy would he approaching 
from the top of the paper. 

Worl'bifj in parrs*. ~Tou would as a rule, out recon- 
noitring, act in pairs, and jmu would decide hetw-een 
yon, how best to w-ork it ILccording to the different 
circumstances. In the case of a road sketch of say 
5 miles, one would generally do the first 3 miles, and 
the other wmuld go on to the third milestone and 
commence his siirve}^ there of the last 2 miles : in a 
position each man w-ould do half: in a field sketch 
each wmuld work on a different base : but in all cases 
the fair sketch and report would be made up after- 
wards bj^ the pair joining their w-ork. 


% 


LESSON XIIL 

POSITIOX SKETCHING—OUTDOOPtS. 

[The instructor takes the class out, mounted, gives 
them their orders to reconnoitre and re2)ort; on a 
certain spot as a iiosition, points out the chief features 
of it, and reiterates the main points of 11th lesson. 
’Pells them off into p)airs : each man sketches half 
the position, on scale of 12 inches to a mile.] 
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LESSON 

THE Ei^EMY’S POSITIOH.: 

pndoors. The instractor corrects reduced road 
sketch and the position sketch.] 

I explained to yon the oth^ day the requirements 
of a sketch of position to held by yonr own side. 
This kind of sketch yon did yesterday. 



Position held hy Enemy , — I will now tell yon about 
reporting on a position held by the enemy. In this 
kind of reconnaissance yon will not be able to go 
close np to his position to sketch it ; but this yon 
need not do, the immediate object of yonr reconnais- 
sance being to find ont any cover in the way of 
hollow roads, ravines, walls, hedges, &c., that will 
enable yonr own side to approach his position, or 
better still, to get round his flanks. 

Get as near Ms position as yon can without being 
Tinder close fire — say 500 yards. Select a base line 
running parallel to the enemy^s line, then take the 
angles of the different chief points of his position 
from both ends of yonr ba^, or else proceed along 
the base, noting down the different points as yon 
come opposite to them, and taking their distance 
from yon by the method I gave yon for ascertaining 
the width of a river ; bnt the first wmnid be almost 
always the best and quickest way. When yon have 
fixed the chief points of the position itself, sketch in 
particulars of the ground immediately in front of it 
and on the flanks, and try and find cover leading np 
to the position— and yon must stick at nothing in 
gaining this sort of information: ride about at a 
trot as close as you can to the enemy, taking advan- 
tage of cover and following it along to see how near 
the position your own side could approach under it. 
The enemy may fire at yon if they are in a defensive 
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THE ENEMY'S POSITION. 


tne latter to ehowj nrst, tne general nature 
of tile petition ; secondly, the nature of the ground 
m its front and any cover that may be available for 
direct or hank movement or attack; thirdly, the 
numbers, composition and position of the enemy’s 
i ®»tid also in many oases a landscape outline, 
giving the appearance of the position and drawn to 


position, but remember it takes an average of a 
man’s weight in bullets to kill him, and that is 
1400 rounds, there is such missing in action, 
especially if the object keeps moving; and if the 
enemy are in position as outposts they will not fire 
at you, as it would alarm the whole of their line ; 
they would only send out a patrol to drive you 
away, which it should never succeed in doing 
altogether; you may ride away from that part of 
the line and come* back somewhere etee a little 
farther along. Try and find out particulars of the 
uniform and arm of the troops in the position, 
and also where they are posted ; particularly "when 
you are reconnoitring outposts in position, try and 
see where the piquets are. Eememher always to 
take advantage of trees, J:owers, hills, &c., for getting 
a bird’s-eye view of an enemy’s position from whence 
you can fill in your sketch if necessary. In this 
kind of sketch you should be able to ride over the 
ground, noticing the features carefully, carrying 
them in your mind so well that on returning to 
safety you can jot them ail down in your sketch : or 
as may very often occur, you may be sent out to go 
quickly over the ground immediately before an 
attack, examine it, and gallop back and draw a rough 
sketch for the officer commanding without having 
taken a single measurement or angle.* Still/ if in 
this rapid survey you have found some hidden road 
leading round the enemy’s fiank and can draw a 
sketch, ^ however slight, that would give an idea of 
its position and course, it would be most valuable to 
the officer commanding the attacking force. But 
.where you have time, a sketch and report should be 




becon'naissaj^'ce and scouting, 

scale, as it were, with the chief points, their coi-reot' 
distance from each, would prove of great service. 

In drawing the sketch put the enemy’s position 
on the upper part of the paper, the glonni over 

TtS advance to the 

fit tack, being on the lower part. 


QUESTIONS ON FOEEOOIKG- LESSONS. 

What is the usual scale for a road sketch ^ 

m oil? W%h “• “””4 loras of 

*“* “• of 0 fl™ wiHoM 

On what scale is a field sketch nsually drawn’ 

How do you find the velocity of a strain ? 

How do you find the gradient and height of a hill ’ 
it hIsY “ reporting on a hill what kind of top 

On what scale is a position usually drawn 
What IS a ixisition ? 

rejiTt oU"^" ‘0 to 

_ With regard to a position to be held by your own si,]» 

» '.« "pSfsS.? “ *’• “ “ “ 

In drawing a sketch of either kind of position, how do von 
etername which is to be the top prt of the sketch ? ^ 



smmmQ generally. 


^ No soldier on service has such a good chance of 
distinguishing himself as a scout, and as it depends 
entirely on himself whether he proves a hold and 
reliable reconnoitrer, so the rewards and honoifi' for 
such well-gained information are bestowed on him 
personally. Therefore in the mean time when once 
you have learnt wiiat sort of information you will 
be required to collect and how to report it, as you 
have done now, you have only to keep up your 
knowledge of it hy practice, noticing the features 
of any ground you go over, and now and again draw- 
ing little sketches of it, especially when off duty. 

Nothing should ever escape the eye of a scout ; 
he should have eyes at the back of his head: he 
should take a pleasure in noticing little trifles or 
distant objects that have not struck the attention of 
his comrades. Always notice all peculiar features 
and landmarks while going over strange ground, 

D 2 • 


LESSON X¥L 

SCOUTING- GENERALLY. 


LESSON X¥. 


THE ENEMY’S POSITION— OUTBOOES. 


[The class parade mounted proceed to sketch a 
position supposed to ' be held by enem^^-. Startin g 
with a base at 500 yards in front of one flank of 
position, lay down bearings of chief points ; pace 
across the front paraile^i to it till opposite the other 
flank; here take second angles on to the chief 
objects ; fill in detail of ground in front and on 
the flanks, taking notice of all avaiiahle cover for 
attackers. The collecting of information to be done 
as rapidly as possible. I 



eeconhaissance and scodting. 

sLSr^°R^°®-® Etterly^seless. 

mueii as Dossihlff^ ser\ic6, keep yourself hidden as 
muen as possible, even from country people as tbe^ 

^cenf enemy that you U Jol y^Z 

on tht 4, i?yf?wonirC^“'^ up 

but stand'so thaTyu jS ^ oveTtKrr’ 

It 

toguish troops. Mashes slanting mS a fi; 
meet. 4ildren often teU tff trutS?^ 

obS£g"'S “ a“i‘S .5'“« f”' 

get e 1,^ rfh“ f„"f, ?!,?:“? P™‘ ?»» 

yo. ™ oo.o«w frZ s«t:izr ‘ •"* 
atety f ”m ’/Z tXS ”°‘ P l"“* ”!■» 

■>»“««» Zeh-,wj:Z‘£'’' *'“ 

i.SiSXZ*r25^“ ‘ r* r'"' 

particularly of a nositioTT nft ground, or 

iidden over U It w?U «. f 

ver II. it Will so frequently occur that 


scouTma GmunALhY. 


j oil will not have time to go and sketch it accu- 
rately, hnt if yon can eaiTy its chief features and 
their relative positions with regard to each other in 
your mind_ sufficiently clearly to put them down 

^ such sketch 

mi ht pi'ove of the greatest value. It is a thino- 
that requires practice to do well, but once learnt 

^ But the great secret of 

doing m successfully is to practise yourself con- 
tinually at noticing peculiarities of the ground and 
carrying them in your mind. 

I recommend you to read a book now in the 

Mppi. It is a most amusing book; but the part I 
to notice is_ where he desoribes how he 

learnt the ait of pilotufg a steamer on the river 

the way in w'hieh he had to notice little features 
water, &c., that would escape an 
ordmaiy man s eye, and to carry them in his mind. 

through that a scout ought to go 

It is generally in the presence of the enemy and 
when reconnoitring him that the result of this 
training proves itself. Suppose you have found the 

nested too vigilant or 

S v^tL iiotice 

any streams, hoUow roads, fences, &c., along which 

position. Select several, and notice particular fea- 
tees connected with them by which you will be 
able to make use of them at nijht. ^ 

JS^coiiimiWe % mffhL-Wben darkness comes 
bei/fT • these ways one after another: see 

how far into the enemy’s ground you can go : find out 
wheie his supports and reserves are posted, if his 
patrols are frequent, regular in their, hours of goino- 

branch of the service the troops are, and their ' 


. " ° ■ KECOKNAISSAHGE A5^D.,SC0UTII^G. ^ 

uniforms, pass word, &c. To see an object at night 
hjoL jMt above it rather than straight at it’ 

Dj tne stos. Try and caiTy in yonr head a general 
idea of the ^ound, with the positions of the etemy’s 

So? "'if into the 

position. If you can return to your own lines and 

make out a reJiahle sketch of this, 3rou will have sue- 
'*A'S<*S‘f *"* *’*“.’“* f"™ y"* a soout ran da 

AoXSiST”” “ ■»»“ 


LESSON XVII. 

RIDING— SQUADEOX SCOUTS, 

“ No man is fit for detached duty, partieularlv 
ftnc?” ‘^S'^not take his horse cleverly over a 

On parade and in the riding-school you are tauivht 
to ride your horse on the bit,ls from its great Sr 
,^r the horse it enables yon to make hfm keeriS 
dressing and to turn sharply, &c., as required. In 
this work the horse, not understanding^ the words 
of command,^ depends on his rider to turn him the 
right way, &c. ; whereas out scouting with rouo-h 
ground or a fence before him, the horse knows best 
how to get over it, and in this case the rider to a 

Sht^to^tov?!,*™!*® 1° therefore 

ought to gjive him his head more than on parade to 

enable him to pick out his way and look where he 

IS going: to do this you should always, when out of 

the ranks, use the bridoon chiefly, only holdino- the 

bit-rein lightly. After a few attmpts^you wTlt find 

your horse mU go willingly over his fenLs ; whereas 

^ Straight from 

parade, because he is afraid of an extra tug on the 




EIDIKCx — SQUADROST SCOUTS. 


, IS 


painfiil to iizm, wliile tiie bridoon 


Mtj wMcb 
is not. 

In going at a fence, do not taie the reins up too 
short, lean the body as far back as you can, elm- 
with your thighs, knees, and calves, and draw your 
leet well back. It is no use leaning the body 
back unless you draw your feet back too. Use both 
iiaiids with the reins, and keep them low. 

Be caretul not ta bucket your horse "about out 
scouting ; once a man gets into the way of flyin- 
about the country, it is veiy hard to break him of 
the habit : it does not perhaps do much harm at a 
neld-day, when the horse is sure of a day or two’s 
rest afterwards; but on service, when he may have 
to do 20 or 30 miles n^t day, and perhaps again 
the day after, you would very soon find yourself 
looking out for a fresh mount. 

, straight up or down a steep place or side of a 
■1 sideways and your horse slip.s, it 

Bis footing; you risk 
breaking your own leg. If you go straight up, your 
01 se can orfy stumble, at the worst ; going down 
he may slide, but can generally recover himself. 
Always dismount up or down very steep places ; it 
saves the horse marvellously. 

_ Smmmi^ Horses.— If your horse in' crossing a 
river suddenly gets out of his depth, let go his hlad 
altogether; lean a little forward with your le-s 
drawn back, and hang on by the manp 
In starting to swim a river, it is best to take off 
youl clothes, and let the horse tow you across hv 

bis by splashing water at 

his head. Eemember, a horse is easily upset, and a 
man with his kit on is easily drowned with a little 
mismanagement. 

A horse may be hobbled with a stirrup-leather, 
TlS Wm m w for the purpose, so that a 

e uk T and the two 

buckled close round the other foot. 
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The whole of the instruction given you so far 
refei-s to the employment of scouts searching for an 
eneniy, or gaining information about him or the 
country over which operations will be canied on- 
but they would also have duties to perform as 
scouts when the enemy has been found and is beino- 
encountered or manoeuvred against. In this case 
scouts of each squadron are merely sent out a short 
^stance 111 front of the regigient more with a view 
to warning it m time to save it getting une^ 
pectedly into bad ground or coming suddenly upon 

The scouts should be from 200 to 500 yards in 
advance of the_ line, and ijpver out of sight of it. 
I\hen the main body is moving fast, the scouts 
should be further to the front than when it is 
moving slovvly. They must be on the look out 
baokw-ards for all changes of front of the re^-iment 
and conform to them. 

On coming to bad gi-ound, scouts will halt face 
ae regiment, and “recover” swords at any ’pSint 
whithei iheir ^uadron could pass over. Should 
ftere not ^ such a passage, they should point with 
^-rtS^SWord to the nearest way of going round. 

Un coming across the enemy suddenly scouts 
‘ ”” 

Should ae regiment be in column when scouts 
are ordered ont, the scouts of the leading sauadrou 
extend to the front, those of the remaining squadrons 

SSttank- ti-ofpLuts to 

tne ngbt flank; left troop men to the left. 

Scouts trot in on “recall” sounding, and take 

eir places in the_ ranks. Should the regiment 

shniTr ^thout recalling the scout!, they 

SubA f the ground to the front 

they clear the front 

at a gallop and fall in in rear, 

, In the Franco-Prussian war a regiment of cavaliy 


ADVINCED HAPS. 
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aclvaiiced to attack some infantrj mtlioiit sending 
out scouts to tlie front. Just as tkey were coming 
up to the enemy they got into some bad ground, of 
which they had had no warning, and were cut to 
pieces by the infantry fire before they could 
extricate themselTes. 


[Take the class out, mounted and in patrol cross ” 
formation, over a line o:^ country in which some 
easy fences, &c,, are to be found : notice and correct 
defects in their riding. Lead them to the front of 
a position ; suppose it to be held by enemy ; show 
them how to get as near as possible to it, taking 
advantage of all cover; point ont landmarks to 
guide them in the event of making a reconnaissance 
under cover of darkness, and show what chief points 
and features they should take particular notice of, 
with a view to making a sketch of the position from 
memory on their return to quarters. ISTotice triflinjp^ 
details as you go along, and question the men, to ^ 
see II they have noticed them too,] 


LESSON XIX. 

ADYANCBD MAPS. 

[Instinctor corrects memory sketches drawn from 
previous lesson.] 

Now so far you have been instructed m drawing 
sketches in the quickest and roughest way, hut in 
a way best adapted for service. It may at times. 


Ik 

LESSON xvm. 


SCOUTING, MOUNTED— OUTDOORS. 
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EECOXNAISSAXCE AXD SCOITTIXS 

however, occur that you wiU have 
foi mafang a sketch, and that a vei 
would be required. For this you 
more accurate iustruiuents to helij 
ordinary compass and a ruler, such a 
compass and protractor. 

^>-isma/ic_Comj)ass.~Tbe actual svs' 
a sketch'' with this compass is exactl 
you have been learning, onlv you d 
adjust yoiir paper with the north on 
ing ; and instead of taking the bearing 
aiming at it with your ruler, you aiS 
the two sights of this compass. Th 
flange being as it were the foresigl 
look at the object through the two si 
see that a number shows itself below th 
number tells how many degrees the o 
fiom north. I take the bearing of th 
instance ; when the comiiass steadies its« 

thk^dnf ¥ = supposi 

tins dot, I draw a north a 

parallel to that in the cor: 

take this ruler, which is c 

■< 4 ire marked all the dea 

which thejje are 360. That is to 

tne compass is divided into 

and right";rthe 

^ of tliat, and 


my sketch; then I 
“ protractor”; on 
the compass, of 
®®'yj fhe circle of 
ci60 parts called degrees, 
"ho north point, 
so on till thev 
is No. 360. 

+ protractor on my pajier with the 

^ii and on 

it With this mark on it (opposite 90f-h 

Must my position in the sketch. 

'n— Look along the numbers on the pro- 
you come to 215°, and put a dot on TOur 
. k It ; remove the protractor and join this 
and it gives von 
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Tlie protractor lias two rows of figures on it : well 
remember that if the bearing of an object is any- 
where between 1*^ and 180®, to mark it on your 
paper you would lay your protractor on the right 
of the north and south line and look along the 
figures nearest the edge for the number you require : 
if the hearing is over 180® up to 360® you put the 
protractor on the left of the north and south line, 
having turned it round so that 360® points to the 
north, and then read the*inside row of figures. 

The object of using these instruments is to obtain 
accuracy, so you cannot be too careful when working 
Tvith them. Wait till your compass is perfectly 
steady before noting the number that shows up 
under the object, keeping the hair sight directly on 
the object, and read the number carefully to half or 
even a quarter of a degree, for although halves and 
quarters are not marked in most compasses or pro- 
tractors, still you can generally judge the amount 
by the eye. 

Then in ‘‘laying off” the angle with your pro- 
tractor on the paper, be careful that you draw the 
north and south line through your station exactly 
in the same direction, parallel with the guiding 
north and south point in the corner of your sketch^ 
and then that the back edge of your protractor fies^ 
exactly on this line with the mark opposite 90® just 
on your station. Use a sharp-pointed pencil to dot 
the degree or half degree required, and mind that 
the line you draw to join your station and the 
degree cuts through both exactly. 

In doing a field sketch with a prismatic compass 
and protractor, your north and south line should 
point straight up and down the paper. 

[Make each of the class take and “lay off” a few 
angles with aid of these instruments.] 



^ EECOSNAISSAi-CE ASD SCOETOG. 

QUESTIONS ON FOEEGOIKG LESSORS. 

ontpoS Mon“as ifc geTs dark ’’wSt n an enemy’s line of 
there is still daylio-ht ? ' ' ^ should you 

%inn^ squadron scouts ” 9 

ground wfth oTwly LroTs“*t^Cw“^^^ ^ 

the squadron following you?*’ ^ to 

and what*a?f they^^Xd^^ compass, 

in^tht&ofitSS^^ 

lesson XX. 

IN CO^CLtrSION~^USEFVL PEACTICE. 

field sketch and compass make a 

any assistance from in8fr7,?+^'^® 

and rough c^s do^nir “ 

and report onTpositiom]^™“^*“ compasses sketch 

5 ^tCpriSatlcXtptsS 

atoutpS^i^ht^ie t? practised 

tlie line, and le? & tS Sd of 

- 7 o 

route.] details and incidents en 
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APPEJsDIX C. 


Headings of what to Observe axd Report. 

I. Lasd (for marching across, manceuvring ,oveT, or 

liviBg in). 

(a) General character of country, Cnltiyated or 
not, crops, kind of fences ; number of cattle, 
cows, sheep, pigs ; area and kind of forests, 
w'oods, trees, underwood. 

Qj) 06s2farifcS—watercom'ses, fencing, i]Lea\TS«>i^> or 

sand. ^ « 

(c) Ehmtiuns-^-Q.‘A.i or hilly, contours, gradients, 
ravines, character of surface (whether rocky, 
grass, d:c.), relative heights of hills and 
knolls, distance and direction of views from 
top, recognisable features. 

II. "Water (as being obstacle or aid to advance, or for 

drinking). 

(a) Lahis and arms of the sea — extent, depth, ex- 
posure: wdiere fordable; water, wdiether 
salt, brackish, or fresh; fish, kind and 
quantity, nets or weirs ; vessels, barges, 
boats ; piers and landing places, 

(5) lUuers — breadth; character of bottom and 
banks; relative heights of blinks; speed of 
current, whether tidal, signs of floods; 
tributaries; islands; depth and direction of 
fords and character of approaches ; bridges; 
particulars of boats, ferries, locks. 

(c) Swaniys arid ponds — -how far passable ; ac- 
cessible for drinking and watering horses ; 
permanent or temporary. 

III. Works (as useful for defence, communication, or 

bivouac). _ , 

^ (a) Boads-— -where from and to, width ot metal, 

condition, mateidal, fenced or not, bridges, 
defiles, cuttings, embankments, levels, 
gradients, where commanded, cross roads. 

(5) length ; width; height of arch above 
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water: over wliat; material; supports; 
means of repair near, 

(c) Bailivays—gauge^ number of rails; enibank- 

ments, cuttings, tumiels ; sleepers, bolts. 

(d) Bailway Station s — material and dimensions of 

buildings and platforms; sidings; tanks, 
pumps; stores, coal, spare rails; rolling- 
stock ; forges ; general situation. 

(e) Telegraph — from and to where: number of 
« wires ; lieight and |iiaterial of posts ; offices, 

instruments. • 

(/) dimensions and material of walls 

and roof; doors, windows: out-buildings; 
stable accommodation. 

{g) Towns and villages — name ; means of recog- 
nition; area; situation; accommodation, 
nurnljer o4’ hmises; stores of food; nature 
of water supply ; general material of walls 
and roofs ; number of vehicles, horses, beasts 
of burden; any factories or workshops. 

{li) Jjetaclwd hiuldlngs — similar points ; also number 
of ricks and stacks; head of cattle, &q.; 
forage. 

lY, People (as giving information or providing supplies). 
Character, whether reliable, friendly, communica- 
tive ; language ; occupation ; names of bead 
people; numbers; well off or not; usual 
,, - foods. 

V. — all traces of enemy. 




Scouts’ Dictionauy op Terms and Hints. 

Calculations : scout has nothing to do with — he col- 
lects data only, e. g. reports number of houses, out- 
buildings, &o., in a village,, not estimate of how much 
accommodation. 

Eeconnoitrer collects data, and makes his calculations 
when he has opportunity afterwards. 
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Its velocity is toII judged by the following 

floa1^r;yst int S- “ ’ as it 

lO'l seconds or 130 boats of pulse, current = 1 mile an 
hour, “sluggish.” 

hour rapid pulse, current = 4 miles an 

17 ■seconds or 20 beats of pulse, current = 6 miles an 

iioiir, torrent.’ 

OoLOuii. In sketcli-niaps nsing colour saves miicli time, 
especially if m washes a brash. AI waf’s make 
eolamii on sketch ot patches of colours used, and write, on 
each what each meaiis. 

_ DIs■l■A^-CEs. Practise perpetually judging distances bv 
Sight: make out various formute, as number of beats of 
pulse between flash and report for every 500 varcls of 
distance; holding hand or finger .at armls length, know 
how mmiy feet upright it ccver-s at certain distances- 
mark distances of focusses on field-glass. 

Exeuv: signs of._ Look for graves and hospitals to 
Show wiiether there is disease ; the presence or absence of 
heavy guns or trains, and large stores of ammunition or 
provisions indicate whether he intends advancing or 
retiring. Arrangements for sleeping, whether tents or 
not, show intention of remdning or not. 

En'camfmejjt or Bivouac Reports. Before starting to 
make these, obtain calculated space required. In selecting 
look tor security against surprise or attack; ease and 
regularity of plan; healthy soil and pitch; -of 

obstacRs ; best available supply of water, fuel,f4age and 
food ; facility of access ; natural shelter. 

FoK3,ruL.E. Scouts should work out formula of their 
own forjudging distances, heights, and gradients; speed 
’ pace of selves, horses, Ac.; number of 
nhantry, cavalry, Ac., that pass a given spot in a minute 
at a walk, trot, Ac. ; proportion pulse bears to seconds of 
a watch. 

Fortification. Sound elementary knowledge of field 
tortmoation ; of practical methods and means of defending 
villages or posts, and of entrenching ; is necessary in 
reconnaissance in order to know what to look for and 
what to report upon. 

Guides Treat them well f jtwomise them liberal pay 
when work is done; make it quite secure they cannot 
escapej; converse with them freely, asking after their 
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families and occupation; be cautions as to belieTing; 
never let them see yon know tliey are deceiving yon, till 
after-wards ; if inhabitants refnse to act as guides, cany 
one off with yon. When by himself he will w^ork well for 
■ pay. 

Inhabitants. If in a foreign conntry, have printed 
lists of questions and make leading inhabitants fill in 
answei's in waiting. If they refnse, carry one off* witli yon. 
If inhabitants are neiw^ons and humble, enemy is far awmy ; 
if confident and bumptious, enemy is near and in force" 

Landmakks. Scout should^ k^irn to notice landmarks, 
i. e. peculiar features that others will recognise from 
descinption. He should also be able to make them, e. g. 
by “ blazing ” trees ; marking gate-posts : burning a hedge 
or tree, and making marks on the ground, noting each on 
his sketch. 

Measures. Every good scout know’s wiiat part of him 
or his arms measures 1 in^h, 6 inches, 1 foot, 3 feet, or 
5 feet. He know^s exact height of his eye from ground ; 
length of his pace ; width of extended arms. 

Measures, Weigbts and Distances in a foreign country 
should be recorded in wmrds used by informant. Good 
scouts have learned the names and equivalent in English, 
and give the reduction to English terms in brackets. 

Memory, Never trust it longer than absolutely . 
necessary: alw^ays w^ite down every item as soon as 
possible— if only in the roughest wmy. 

Messages. If written^ read over before sending; tell 
pur^^^to messenger that he may destroy document if 
in dangei'k; write inside hour of sending, and outside by 
whom sent and whether urgent: if important, send 
duplicate by another route. 

If verbal, make messenger repeat it to you before starting. 

Night-work. Work up time and points of compass by 
f various constellations— which differ in position with time 
and place: notice what shapes and colours are easiest 
recognised: work slowly and without noise; things are 
seen best in the dark from below against the sky line. 
Avoid animals, as being sure to expose you. 

Numbers. On the average 250 infantry (in fours) or 
120 cavalry (in sections) pass given spot at a walk in a 
minute; calctdate numbers by timing how long force 
takes to pass. 

Ordering ReconnaTvSsanoe. In each case the main 
object should be cieavly defined, in order to save time and 
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labour expeiidefl on acqniriBg :Timieeessary informatioiL 
Thus if ilic object be a rapid' marcli right ' through a 
district, there is no need for details -as to supplies., or 
fMensibility of kiildiiigs, ■■ 

Paci:. Every good scout finds out what speed ,. liis 
ordinary tvalk is, and what that of his horse at walk, trot, 
and hand galloi> : timing over mile : also, length of stride, 
lie can thus measure distances by pacing or by tlm.e. 

PinsoNKOS. Question them on w’hat they know best, e. g. 
they started rather than wdiere -from' ; mix iip many 
personal C|uestions of intese^t to them, such .as w’here born, 
wiietiier f'olonel popular, whether .they have had enough 
to eat and drink; whatitw^as; whether their quarters 
were comfortable. Information as to amount and kind of 
force they belong to, or of forces -they know to be near, 
will be thus more readily got at and more reliably. , 

Pecoxnaissaxce IX Force is. an- 'attempt' to obtain 
information abfuit the eiiemy«by pushing -in his screen of 
outposts and vedettes, but is an ord.mary military .oijera- 
tion lor tlie purpose of enabling those 'detailed'' . for the 
duty to make use of the sldll and. knowledge ' they have 
acquired by a course of lessons such as that contained in 
this book. 

liEPORTS (n) irritfen. — Give facts rather than ideas or 
opinions ; if latter, add “ think ” or “ heard from so and 
so -write wall 12 feet high,” not ‘‘ high wall ” ; not 
‘‘material, infiammable” but ‘‘material, wooden walla 
and thatched roof”; wTite legibly; read over carefully 
before dispatching. 

(Jj) vtrhaL — Say over to yourself beforehaB4/.»'"h^you 
are going to say; ask to be cross-questioiiecl ; speak 
slowly and with thought. 

Eight Axglbl— To find roughly, close eye near to one 
object, look with other at it, turning head till object is 
just visible over bridge of nose, say to right ; keep head 
still; close hit eye and open right; look over nose to 
left, and last object visible marks right angle. 

River, width of, may be obtained roughly as follows : 
hold end of stick, rifle, &e., under arm, slanting upwards 
in front to level of eye ; align tip with opposite shore ; turn 
round on heel till tip aligns with some object you can 
pace to ; distance of that object will be width of river or 
ravine. • 

Sketching. Begin by putting in certain conspicuous 
features in each section near middle, and give distance ; 
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next mark in roads, lines of watorco.nrses, Iine» oi mk 
shed ; after these put in leadinji: outlines, and contour? 
then colour or shade general characters, as cultivatioi 
woods or open ; finish off by details. 

Hound travels lOhO feet in a second — that is roiiglil^ 
^,th of a mile. . In judging distance by interval betweei 
a dash and report, remember that ronglilv speaki^ 
there are eight beats of a watch, four beats of a pulse, e 
three seconds for every lOQO yards of distance. 

On a still day rifle shots may be heard 4000 yards of. 

*, drums ^ ^ „ 5000 „ 

„ artilleiy firing ,, 85,000 „ 

Sta'eting-. Before starting obtain in writing the 
general object of the reconnaissance, and special character 
of information required; and, above all, limit of time 
available. 

Also obtain all information you can of where you are 
going, and such rough i^lan^or map as may be obtainable. 

Tracks. Watch for all tracks ; examine ail patches of 
soft ground ; be able to tell which way horses or vehicles 
have gone by their tracks; in coming to soft patches in n 
road it may often be advisable to make a detour and ride 
or walk over it in the opposite direction, and then con*' 
tinue by detour again so as to mislead pursuers. 

Trees. Scouts shouM be instructed in chief kinds of 
trees; their uses as material or fuel; ease of fellijig; 
good and bad qualities. The same with regard to the food 
plants, crops, &c., of the country 



